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thee; but reluctantly, for it is no time now to
give up our Yankee rights of pronunciation. I
should be hung for my bad rhymes anywhere
south of Mason and Dixon's line. My 'speech
bewrayeth me.' ... I hare added a verse. You
can crowd it into the page without disturbing your
other pieces."

The four lines which follow the song beginning,
" Her window opens to the bay," were an after-
thought, and were added in the proof, as follows :

" The sweet voice into silence went,
A silence -which was almost pain,
As through it rolled the long1 lament,
The cadence of the mournful main."

Instances of alliteration are of frequent occur-
rence in Whittier's writings. The principal of a
Boston school once wrote to him inquiring if the
alliterations in " The Wreck of Eivermouth " were
made purposely, or unintentionally and spontane-
ously. This was his answer: " I am glad to be
able to tell thee that I never, in that, or any other
poem, consciously sought alliteration, and indeed
was not aware of it in 'The Wreck of Eiver-
mouth,' until my attention was called to it by thy
letter."

The sweet and tender lines entitled "The
Friend's Burial," which were written in 1873,
allude to the funeral of his aged friend, Elizabeth
Gove, of Seabrook, N. H.

The story of "The Dead Ship of Harpswell"
came to Mr. Whittier from Miss Marion Pearl
(now Mrs. Charles Selmar), who then resided in
the vicinity of the scene of the legend. A pun-